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Happy New View to You 


: fe can be a happy year for you, for me, for all of us. Do you ku 


how I know? Because God is giving us this year, clean, fresh, 1 re 
and we can fill each of its 365 days with beautiful thoughts, kind de 
happy laughter, friendly smiles, true words. It doesn’t make any dite 


ence who you are or where you live, God has given you the power to; B 
this. If all these things which I have mentioned could be wrapped 
beautiful little packages with shiny labels and placed on shelves soy I 


could take a basket and go along and select what you want just as Mol 
does her groceries, what a jolly time you would have filling the day A 
this new year with happiness! 

Things have been made even easier for you than that! Right wil 
your own heart and mind and body is all that you need to fill this x L 
with happiness. And you can begin right now, if you want to, top 
something delightful into your day. Just smile. Now, wasn’t that e A 
And a smile is one bright little package in your basket for today! _ 

Since this is a new year, would you like to make a resolution for 1 
the days of 1953, one that will please Mother and Father, your tead 
and everyone who knows you and perhaps thousands of people who 
not? Well, here is one: “This year I will be neat.” To help you ke 
your resolution, here are a few things you can do: Hang up your cloti 
keep your books and toys where they belong, and watch to see that} 8 
do not litter your home, your schoolroom, the restrooms in scho 
theaters, and stores, with gum and candy wrappers, —— boxes, 
old papers, etc. Just one little wrapper from a candy bar thrown ¢ 
floor doesn’t seem like much, but if each of the thirty-three million ¢ 
dren in.the United States alone threw down just one wrapper, w 
litter it would make! And if each of those thirty-three million wo 
keep that little wrapper until he could put it in a wastebasket, whi 
litter it would save! Don’t you think it would be fun to make your! 
year’s resolution to be neat and see how well you can keep it? 

Happy New Year to all of you. 


Editor. 
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Smagination 
By R. H. Grenville 
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re On the outside I am always 

y dif Much the same size every day, 
er tal But inside I am elastic 

pped In the queerest kind of way: 

$ $0} I can shrink up till I’m tiny 

Mo As the very smallest sprite 

hos And go exploring places 

t wil That my outside finds too tight, 
this jg Like the corridors of sea shells 

), top Or the lacework of the snow. 
And then again I turn about» 

a And grow and grow and grow 
n for 

-tead Till I’m taller than the forests are 
wil And longer than a mile! 

you ke “That’s just imagination,” 

r clot Says my daddy with-a smile; 
= So, of course, I cannot tell him 
neal How, this very afternoon, 

ail (And not even standing tiptoe) 
lion ¢ I rubbed noses with the moon. 
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plunged his fists into his pockets and kicked 
angrily at the red-brick pillar at the top of the 
front-porch steps. “It’s all Judy's fault,” he told 
himself. “If she hadn’t made such a big to-do 
over new-year resolutions at Grandma’s dinner 
party yesterday, I'd be going skating with Rob 
this afternoon instead of baby sitting with a 
bunch of DP’s.” 

He turned his gaze in the direction of 
Granger's pond at the west end of town. The 
ice would be just right today. They had been 
waiting for just such a cold snap to put it in 
perfect condition. The whole gang would be 
there, most of them with their new Christmas 
skates. The bright, shiny ones his parents had 
given him were hanging in the hallway closet, 
ready to be used for the first time. He could pic- 
ture himself skimming over the smooth, hard 
ice with the wind whipping the color to his 
cheeks. 

“Old Miss Smarty Judy had to go and sew 
us up with a whole lot of silly resolutions, 
though,” he mumbled half aloud. “Between her 
and Mother and that foolish old odd-jobs box 
a fellow can’t have any fun at all!” He glanced 
back through the living-room window to where 
the little rosewood box stood on Mother’s desk 
and frowned. It was chock-full of little squares 
of white paper folded carefully so that none of 
the writing on them showed. As he stood staring 
at it unhappily, his thirteen-year-old sister Judy 
came into view with a dustcloth in her hand. 
Her pretty face was bright and alive, and she 
was singing as she worked. She was keeping 
her new-year resolution, he could see. She was 
doing it cheerfully, too, which was more than 
he could say for himself. 

“I resolve to help Mother with the house- 
work in every way that I can,” Judy had said 
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More than 


By Myrtle Vorst Sheppard 


seriously at Grandma’s dinner fable the day be 
fore. “Now, Doug, go ahead and make your 
resolution,” she urged. 

It was silly, saying your resolutions out loud 
for all the family to hear as Judy suggested, he 
had thought, but there was nothing else for him 
to do, once she had got the ball rolling. He 
squirmed a bit on his seat when his turn came, 
then he plunged into a halfhearted resolution, 
but it brought a sparkle to his mother’s eyes. 

“Oh, that’s wonderful, Doug, dear,” she ex 
claimed with delight. “I knew that sooner or 
later you would come around to accepting the 
odd-jobs box gracefully.” 

The odd-jobs box! How he hated it. It, too, 
had been Judy’s idea. Girls were always think 
ing up silly things like that to put them sit 
ting pretty with their mothers, things that made 
boys’ lives miserable, Doug thought. Why he 
had ever resolved to accept the slip he drew from 


it without grumbling was beyond him now. Hej 
might have known that it would spoil every biti 


of fun he could have had this last day befo 
‘they went back to school again. 


He and Judy always drew their slips for the 
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day before breakfast. Coming down the stairs 
that morning, he had whispered a little prayer 
that the job he drew would be a nice easy one, 
one that he could get over with in a hurry, like 
running down to Jansen’s store for Mother or 
sweeping the back porch or shoveling the snow 
from the front walk. But, instead, he had drawn 


the very hardest task in the whole box. “I will 
spend the afternoon with the Ecsedys,” his slip 
read. As he took in the words, his face paled, 
and he opened his lips to protest. But at that 
moment his mother turned her eyes upon him in 
their brightest, proudest way, and the grumbling 
he had on the tip of his tongue faded into noth- 
ingness. Looking at his mother, he managed a 
half smile, but a lump came into his throat and 
clung there all through breakfast and it was 
still lodged, feeling as big as a pumpkin just 
above his Adam’s apple. 

The Ecsedys, of all people, on an afternoon 
like this when the ice on Granger’s pond was 


" Bjust perfect for the first time this winter! Doug 
"Yshook his head and started down the steps, try- 


ing to keep his mind off the pond. But that was 
impossible. With a quick turn he faced the 
house again. In his mind’s eye he could see 
the sleek, silver skates hanging in the hallway 
closet, waiting. “I'll take them with me,” he 


"Btold himself. “Maybe Mrs. Ecsedy will get back 


——~ ~“* He grabbed the rope that landed 
in the water beside him. 


from town in time for me to join Rob and the 
gang for a little while anyway.” 

The Ecsedys had been in America for only six 
months. They had come as refugees from Hun- 
gary to tend Doug’s father’s farm at the edge of 
town. During the winter months Mr. Ecsedy 
was employed at the local flour mill in addition 
to his farm work, which left Mrs. Ecsedy pretty 
well tied down on the farm with their children. 
It was for this reason that Mrs. Morrisey often 
sent Judy’ or Doug or even went herself to 
spend an afternoon with them, so that Mrs. 
Ecsedy could have a few hours off in which to 
do her shopping. “If they could only speak real 
good English, it wouldn’t be so bad,” Doug 
told himself as he trudged down the street to- 
ward the open fields at the edge of town. “I get 
so tired of their ja, ja’s and of the funny way 
they put things.” 

“We must be nice to them,’ Mrs. Morrisey 
had emphasized over and over to Doug. “We 
must make them feel welcome, make them feel 
one with us.” 

“I’m nice to them,” Doug once replied sul- 
lenly. “Whenever they see me they grin from ear 
to ear, and I grin right back at them.” 


“I know,” Mrs. Morrisey conceded. “But what 
I’m trying to say, Doug, is that it is going to take 
more than a smile to make them part of America. 
It is going to take doing, as well. We're going 
to have to do things for them and be real friends 
with them, like you are with Rob and Jim and 
Steve. We're going to have to share good times 
and disappointments and successes and sorrows 
with them like we do with the people we have 
known for years and years.” 


Doug had tossed her words off with a shrug 
of his shoulders. It would take a long, long time 
for him to become as good a friend of Meyer 
and Herman and Ilona Ecsedy as he was of Rob 
and Jim and Steve. To begin with, they were 
almost babies. Meyer was the eldest, and he was 
just eight. What could you expect of an eight- 
year-old in the way of fun or anything else? 
He almost wished they had stayed in Hungary, 
every last one of them. Then he would not be 
trudging across this snowy field this afternoon 
toward the low gray farmhouse, where he could 
already see the three children with their noses 
pressed against the windowpanes watching his 
approach with an excitement that could not 
have been greater had he been a king. They 
were waving and clapping and jumping up and" 
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Morning Prayer 


By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, take care 
Of me today 

At school and home, 
At work and play. 


down, and as usual, they were 

rinning from ear to ear. 
“That’s all they'll do all after- 
noon,” Doug told himself. 
“Grin, grin, grin. They make 
me tired!” 

‘“‘Mama—she went on,”’ 
seven-year-old Herman man- 
aged brokenly as Doug stepped 
into the neat, warm kitchen. 

“She caught a ride with Mrs. 
Bowman,” Meyer, who spoke 
the best English of the three, 
told him. 

Doug nodded. Mrs. Bowman 
was the Ecsedy’s nearest neigh- 
bor and like Doug’s mother, 
she tried to do all she could 
for the newcomers. “I wish that 
they could do my share, too,” 
Doug thought sourly as he 
dropped his skates to the 
kitchen floor. “Sitting here with 
these three is going to be a 
pain.” 

He glanced about the clean, 
well-ordered kitchen, wonder- 
ing what they could do to pass 
the time. If only he had 
thought to bring along a game 
board or two, he might have 
been able to teach them to play 
Chinese checkers or something. 

“Mama make apple strudel,” 
little Ilona lisped, tiptoeing to 
peek up over the cabinet top. 


Doug sniffed appreciatively. 
“She did?” he said, and for a 
moment his spirits lifted. Mrs. 
Ecsedy’s apple strudel was out 
of this world. Not even his 
own mother, or grandmother, 
could bake as she did. There 
was an out-of-this-world flavor 
about every bit of dough she 
touched that left a boy’s mouth 
watering for days. 


“But what is apple strudel 
compared with an afternoon of 
skating?” he asked himself a 
moment later. Then sudden 
anger welled up within him as 
he watched the three bright, 
round faces grinning at him 
expectantly. “I’m not going to 
give up my whole afternoon for 
these three little monkeys!” he 
decided with determination. 
“Tl get them into their coats 
and take them over to Gran- 
ger’s pond with me!” 

For an instant his whole body 
quivered with excitement at the 
idea, then suddenly he felt like 
a punctured balloon. Ilona was 


_only three. She could never 


walk the mile and a half to 
Granger's pond. He would 
have to content himself with 
sitting here in this stuffy little 
house, and that was all. Or was 
it? His eyes shone suddenly, 
and he turned to the Ecsedys 
with a grin almost as broad as 
theirs. “Get your wraps on,” 
he said hurriedly. “And you 
can watch me skate.” He point- 
ed to the skates on the floor 
and swayed his body back and 
forth to make them under- 
stand what he planned to do. 
He held his breath, hoping 
that they would be agreeable, 
but his fear had been unneces- 
sary, for they were delighted 
with the idea. 

Ilona was clapping her hands, 
and Herman and Meyer were 
already getting their jackets 


down from the hooks in the 
corner. 
“The ice—she is hart 
enough ?”” Meyer asked as the 
started out across the barn le 
and Doug nodded. 
“Hard enough,” he said, 
“Good!” Meyer commented, 
and Doug noted, as he ha 
many times before, how like a 
old man the boy spoke. started 
He had mentioned this ongjgthe pot 
to his mother, and a look ofgdeeper 
deep seriousness came into hejgtimes — 
eyes. “Meyer has seen mor What 
trouble in his eight years thaigthough 
most Americans see in a wholjgnot to 
lifetime,” Mrs. Morrisey objgice is | 
served. Grange 
Doug wondered now, as de 
rounded the corner of the bam, 
if it « 
swim, 
But 
yond. That danger had p 
pointed out to Doug miamgis a | 


‘times in the past by his father plunge 


“The pond is too deep to freeahole in 
solidly, even in very collguary d 
weather,” Mr. Morrisey haigmomen 
said warningly time and againg Witl 
“Tt might not hold our whokjghe was 
gang,” Doug argued to himgdanger 
self, reaching out to test the ict beneatl 
with the toe of his boot, “buigtled ov 
it’s plenty hard enough to holijjto the : 
me. I’ll just skirt around thgly at th 
edges, close to the bank. Therjtound 
can’t be too much danger iggone ti 
that, and I’ve got to try mothe icc 
new skates.” He had made w§ Weight 
his mind to give the new skate himsel! 
a trial run, and if he could noif Help, 
do it on Granger’s pond, ht frantic: 
was going to do it here in spittj Ecsedy: 
of any chances he might be taki§pond. 
ing. : taken ; 
“You sit here on this log aft 
watch,” he told the thr a 
Ecsedys as he slipped his feegWas in 


into the skate shoes and begatfhimselt 
to deat 


before 


| 
> 
be long. I'll just skate aroun 
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wato the other side and back 
again.” 

“Oh boy! This is something!” 
he told himself as the wind 
whipped around him. “I feel 
like a bird. I never want to stop 
fying along.” The ice was 
smooth and firm. Why, it was 

ail plenty hard enough to hold his 

aim weight. He turned sharply and 
started toward the south end of 
the pond, where the water was 
deeper and where they some- 
times swam in the summer. 
“What's wrong with Dad?” he 
thought. “Always warning us 

knot to come here to skate. This 
ice is just as safe as it is on 
Granger’s pond. What differ- 
ence does it make if the water 
is deeper beneath it? Besides, 
if it did go through, I can 
swim, can’t I?” 

But swimming in a deep, 
clear pool of sun-warmed water 
is a lot different than being 
plunged suddenly through a 
hole in the ice on a bitter Jan- 
uaty day, as Doug learned a 
moment later. 


With so little warning that 
he was not even aware of his 
danger the ice gave away 
beneath him, and blackness set- 
tled over him. When he came 
to the surface he grasped wild- 

aly at the ragged edges of white 
around the spot where he had 

er ing gone through. To his dismay, 
ry mathe ice would not bear his 
de wg Weight when he tried to pull 
skateghimself up over the edge. 
Id noi] Help, help!” he cried, trying 
frantically to catch sight of the 
1 spitt§Ecsedys on the log across the 
ye takgpond. Suppose that they had 
taken a notion to go back to 

»g and the house and that no one 
thregknew of the predicament he 
is feeljWas in? Even if he could keep 
begatphimself afloat, he might freeze 
wontyto death here in this icy water 
roungbefore anyone came to his aid. 


Mr. Ecsedy would be away at 
his job in the flour mill un- 
til almost dark, and it would 
be late afternoon before Mrs. 
Ecsedy returned with Mrs. 
Bowman from their shopping 
trip in town. The pond, here 
in the back meadow, was not 
visible from the road. He 
simply had to depend on Meyer 
and Herman and Ilona if he 
was to get out of the icy waters 
alive. ““Help—Meyer—Herman 
—help!” he cried again. 

His eyes swept the shore 
line. But the Ecsedys were not 
on the log where he had left 
them. Either they had gone 
back to the house, as he had 
feared, or into the barn where 
they were probably playing 
cowboy and Indian and scream- 
ing at the top of their voices 
so that they would never hear 
him. They loved the cowboy 
game, which he himself had 
taught them when they first 
came to the farm. He wished 
now that he had never taught 
them anything. What had it 
gained him? Now, when he 
needed them most, they were 
off and gone. For a fraction of 
a second he thought he caught 
a flash of Ilona’s red scarf and 
her yellow-gold pigtails around 
the corner of the barn, but he 
told himself dully that it did 
not matter. It was too late for 
the Ecsedys to do him any 
good. 

A numbness was beginning 
to settle in his legs. He was no 
longer conscious of the weight 
of the silver skates on his feet. 
Over and over he tried to get 
a grip on the broken ice, but it 
was no use. “If only someone 
would shove me a limb,” he 
thought desperately. But a 
quick glance told him that he 
was too far out in the pond 


to be reached by any limb that 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, ‘in all 
I say and do 

I want to show 
That I love You. 


might be handy. And it would 
be too dangerous for the young- 
er boys to try to cross the ice 
to come to his assistance. De- 
spair settled upon him. He 
closed his eyes. ‘Dear God, 
find a way, please, please!” he 
prayed. “Only You can help 
me now.” 

As he prayed, he began to 
feel drowsy. He knew this 
would not do; he had to keep 
moving, had to keep thrashing 
about in the water in order to 
keep afloat. Perhaps, just per- 
haps, there was still a chance 
that he might get out. His head 
was buzzing, but from some- 
where in the distance he 
seemed to hear his name being 
called over and over. It might 
be God calling him, or was it 
Herman, or Meyer, or all three 
of them together, telling him to 
hang on just a moment longer, 
telling him that help was nearer 
at hand than he could believe 
possible ? 

He had heard many times 
that drowning men grasp at 
straws, so he was not surprised 
at the sudden way in which he 
grabbed the rope that landed in 
the water beside him. Where it 
had come from, he did ‘not 
know, but he held on with all 
(Please turn to page 24) 
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The Tune 


Coon 


Holler 


? 
By Olive Rambo Cook 


What the Story Told Before 


In the story “Coon Holler,” which was published in 
WEE WispoM in 1951, Jo Ann and Kenneth Brice had 
to spend the first half of the school term with their 
grandparents because their parents were unable to find a 
home for them in the city. During these months they 
learned to love the country school Coon Holler and 
everything connected with it. Mr. Brice then decided to 
take a job at Spring Valley and move his family to an 
old rock house on Blue Lake on his father’s farm. 
Work on the house went slowly, and the Brices were 
almost ready to give up and move to Spring Valley. 

As Jo Ann and Kenneth walked to school one morn- 
ing, the Willicks children joined them. They were all 
searching their minds for a solution to the Brice’s hous- 
ing problem when Tressie said, “I’m going to wish for 
something good to happen.” It did happen. Jacksnipe 
School asked the Coon Holler Orchestra to put on a 
program that Friday night. Josef Prohaska conducted 
the orchestra, which played his composition “The Tune 
of Coon Holler” and ended the program with “God 
Bless America.” The Coon Holler parents all attended, 
and everybody was proud and happy. 
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Part Two 


:* WAS a week after the Jacksnipe program) 
and Coon Holler had settled back into if 
regular schedule. This morning Jo Ann ang 
Kenneth had come early, riding with Grandpi 
on his way to visit a neighbor. And almost eve 
one else came early, too, for every grade wa 
having tests. But Mrs. Stevens was late for th 
very first time. It was almost nine o'clock ¥j 
Texas’s watch when she hurried into the schoo 
yard. 

“My goodness, it would be a shame if th 
teacher were tardy,” she laughed as she unlocke 
the door. “But so many things Happened at th 
last minute I couldn’t get away.” She put som 
papers on her desk then took a letter from he 
bag and looked at it for a moment. Everyot 
knew it was something unusual by the way he 
face shone and her eyes twinkled. 

“We'll get on with our lessons,” she said afte 


a moment and put the letter in her desk. Nd 
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until noon, when every test paper had been 
handed in, did Mrs. Stevens open the letter 
again. 
im ©6“This came to me just as I started out to 
iM school at the regular time, but after reading it 
MI called Mr. Kolar and a few others, and I was 
almost late. I knew if I read it to you before the 
tests everybody would flunk, so I waited. Here 
it is. You remember Mr. Haggart, the man who 
was a guest of the county superintendent at 
fam Jacksnipe? He turned out to be the program 
manager for Station KEEE-TV at Kansas City.” 


In a flash Jo Ann remembered the tall stranger 
talking with Mrs. Stevens after the program. But 
why would he write? 

Mrs. Stevens began reading: 


Kansas City, Missouri 
Dear Coon Holler: 

I talked with your teacher after the program at 
Jacksnipe and told her how much I enjoyed the pro- 
gram, especially the original number ‘The Tune of 
Coon Holler.” I also told her she might hear from me 
later, but to say nothing about it. 

So this letter is to extend an invitation to Mrs. 
Stevens and the Coon Holler Orchestra to appear on a 
television program at 4 p. m., April 19, and play 
Josef’s song ‘“The Tune of Coon Holler.” 

It will be necessary for you to come for a rehearsal, 

but details can be arranged later. 

Cordially, 

William Haggart, 

Program Manager, 
KEEE-TV 


Mrs. Stevens looked up from the letter with a 
smile. “I called Mr. Kolar and your parents be- 
i fore I came to school, and every one of them said 
to plan on going. Now what do you say?” 


Coon Holler was so surprised that everyone 


wai Was speechless. It was so still for a minute that 


a redbird singing in a tree outside sounded as 
though it were right in the room. Jo Ann tried 
to speak, and not a sound came. Callie looked 
stunned, and Vlasta and the little ones were be- 
wildered. 

Finally Texas got to his feet. 

“That sure takes your breath,” he stammered. 
“Appearing on television! We've got to go, Mrs. 


ym het§ Stevens. It’s a chance in a million. It will put 


Coon Holler on the map—and Josef will be 
famous! We've got to go!” 
Jo Ann’s knees were shaky, but she stood up. 
“It’s a miracle! A really, truly miracle.” She 
Mi took a long quivering breath “We can’t turn it 


down. We just absolutely can’t. Texas is right— 
Josef will be famous.” 

Now Vlasta stood up and looked at Mrs. 
Stevens with troubled eyes. ‘Please, Mrs. 
Stevens—what does it mean—the television— 
and Josef being—famous? Will the being— 
famous—is that good? We are so happy now— 
we do not want to change. It is better to forget 
Josef’s tune.” 

“Viasta, child,” Mrs. Stevens said with a 
catch in her voice. “We could never forget 
Josef’s song. We don’t want to. It has in it all 
the beautiful, truthful things that the rest of us 
feel but can never say. It took you and Josef to 
make us really understand what America means. 
Any fame that comes to Josef and Coon Holler 
will only make us love you more. I’m sure of 
that.” 

Everyone was so excited that he could hardly 
eat lunch, and Mrs. Stevens was asked questions 
that she could not possibly answer. 

The next week practice sessions began again in 
the morning. It was the busiest week Coon Hol- 
ler had ever known. 

A letter came from Mr. Haggart in answer 
to their letter of acceptance. He said for them 
to come in plenty of time for a rehearsal, that 
there was a restaurant across the street where 
they could eat lunch, and if the little ones got 
tired they could rest at the studio. 

A reporter came out from Spring Valley and 
took their pictures, and the paper appeared with 
headlines— 

COON HOLLER ORCHESTRA 
TO APPEAR ON TV 
Josef Prohaska’s Original Composition 
To Be Featured 
Local Dealer to Install Set 
For the Public at Spring Valley High School 

But Coon Holler was so busy studying and 
practicing and talking that they hardly had time 
to read the announcement. 

Almost before they could turn around it was 
the day for the program—a wonderful sun- 
shiny day, and Jo Ann and Kenneth were up and 
ready, watching for the others long before it 
was time for them to arrive. 

Mr. Stevens brought Mrs. Stevens and the 
Tucker children’s instruments, but could not 
go to the city. Then came Mr. Kolar and Vlasta 
and Josef, after them the Willicks, and last of 
all the Tuckers. 

“Mr. Brice, you know the city and we don't, 
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so you take the lead; we'll fol- 
low,” said Mr. Kolar. 


Prayer for the New 


through Jo Ann’s mind. 
The four cars were close to. 


Finally they were all loaded, Year gether as they crossed the long 
and Mrs. Stevens went from car By Nona Keen Duffy bridge over the Missouri River 
to car and checked and double and threaded their way through 
checked. In the lead car with On this happy traffic across the city to the TV 
Mr. Brice were Kenneth, New Year’s Day station. Daniel was speechless 
Montie, Jo Ann, Callie, and Bless all children, at all the wonderful sights. It 
Daniel. In the last car Mr. Lord, I pray; was his first trip to the city, 
Kolar, Georgia, Minnie, Vlasta, Callie and Montie were right at 
Josef, and Mrs. Brice (in case Keep them free home, and to Jo Ann and Ken. 
Mr. Kolar got lost in traffic). From want and fear, neth it seemed almost as if they 
The others were in between in Guard and keep them had not been away. 


the Willicks and Tucker cars. 

Grandpa came over and 
leaned in the car window. “Grandma and I'll get 
Mrs. Kolar and Mrs. Willicks and Granddad 
Willicks and go to Spring Valley, and we'll be 
right there watching at four o'clock. Now, kids, 
strut your stuff. Kenny, got your flute? Jo Ann, 
where's the piano!” 

“Everybody ready?” Daddy called. 

“All ready,” rang out like a chorus. 

“Then we're on our way.” He got into the 
car, and Coon Holler began to roll with every 
horn blowing as they drove out of the yard. 

“See you on TV,” Kenneth shouted and waved 
at Grandpa. 

Jo Ann leaned back against the seat and held 
her stomach. “I’m kind of sick. I wish it were 
over. What if we all get muddled right in front 
of the whole United States?” 

Daniel grinned. “Granddad says the whole 
world is muddled, so we should worry.” 

“Everything is going to be all right.” Callie 
put her arm around Jo Ann’s shoulders. “Now 
let’s have a good time.” 

They rumbled through the old covered bridge 
across the creek and up a steep hill out of the 
valley. Jo Ann turned and looked back at the 
other three cars coming up the hill behind them. 
Far in the distance was Coon Holler, a tiny 
white spot on the green landscape. She thought 
of all that had happened in the little white 
building. How much she had hated it in the be- 
ginning and how much she loved it now! 

It had been almost a year since Jo Ann and 
Kenneth had seen the city. Jo Ann had sent a 
note to Sandra and Evelyn telling them about 
the telecast. Would they feel as she had at first? 
Would they like her friends from Coon Holler, 
or would they just think the whole thing ‘hill- 
billy stuff’? All these thoughts kept racing 
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Through the year. 


It was after eleven o'clock 
when Mr. Brice stopped the 
car. They were in front of a big building on top 
of a high hill with an antenna on the roof that 
seemed almost to touch the sky. 

Mr. Brice and Mrs. Stevens went inside to see 
what came next. In a few minutes they were 
back. They were all to eat lunch at the restaurant 
across the street, return and have rehearsal, 
then rest. The telecast was to be at four. 

It all sounded very simple, but Jo Ann felt a 
sudden panic, and all the doubts of the morning 
began haunting her. : 

At one o'clock they were ready, instruments 
and all, for rehearsal. They were led down a 
long hall past rooms where many people were 
working at desks and tables and at last to the 
studio. There the guide left them huddled like 
a little bunch of lost sheep in a strange pasture, 
They just stood and stared. It was the biggest 
room they had ever seen or could imagine. Built 
along one side were scenes that looked real. 
One was a kitchen, complete with everything. 
Another a country town with a real automobile 
parked in front of a store. There was a living 
room with a davenport and flowers on a table. 


Suddenly Jo Ann grabbed Callie. ‘Look, 
there’s one for us!” And sure enough, there was 
a set for a schoolroom, with a teacher’s desk and 
a piano with chairs scattered about. On the 
blackboard was written COON HOLLER! It 
was a piece of home! ; 

There were hundreds of lights overhead, and 
some enormous floodlights were on rollers and 
could be moved about. Long cables lay across 
the floor. Men were busy everywhere. 

Mr. Haggart came and greeted them and it- 
troduced them to the floor manager Mr. Brodd. 
They went to the room marked COON HOL 
LER. 
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“We'll get busy right away. 
Sit in the positions you are in 
when you practice at home; 
Mrs. Stevens at the desk—the 
janist here.” 

It was hard to think of music 
when there was so much to see. 
An assistant pushed up a plat- 
form on wheels with a huge 
camera mounted on a crane. 
A cameraman was sitting on 
the crane focusing the camera 
through a little television screen 
like a Kodak finder—and he 
pointed it right at the orchestra. 
The assistant cranked a wheel, 
and the crane moved from one 
side to the other. 

Another camera cranked up 
and down. Both cameras had 
four lens and a big heavy cable 
called the coaxial cable, which 
carries the pictures from the 
camera to the control room 
like a telephone wire carries 
voices. 

One strange thing they called 
a mike boom. It was a high 
stand on wheels with a long 
jointed arm that extended out 
and held a microphone. The 
boom man could crank it or 
swing it from side to side, but 
he had to keep it from showing 
in the picture. 

There was one microphone 
hidden in the vase of flowers 
on Mrs. Stevens’s desk, and 
several were hanging over the 
orchestra. It was almost too 
much for Coon Holler. 

When all was ready Mr. 
Haggart motioned to a small 
toom on a higher level. It had 
a big glass window. “I’m go- 
ing up there to the control 
toom, where I can see all that 
is going on down here. I can 
also see the monitor screens, 
Which show me how it will 
look to the people outside. The 
engineers who control all the 
instruments are up there, too. 


Suffer Little Childnes 


Words and music by Agnes Wright 


+ t T 
j | a 
1. Of the Bi - ble stor - ies, The 
2.“O suf - fer’ iit - tle child - dren To 
3.So are all His child - dren Who 
| ! } | 
dear-est one to me _ Is that of Je - sus 
come to me,’ He said, Thenlov-ing - ly He 
come at Je - sus’ call; Andwe sh al - 
= 
t 
RY T a : | 
call - ing The chil-dren to His knee. 
blessed them, His hands up - on_ each head. 
love Him, For Je - sus loves us all. 


I'll talk with Mr. Brodd over a 
microphone, and he will hear 
and: answer back over that little 
walkie-talkie you see him carry- 
ing. Now let’s everybody try 
and make it a big success.” 


It complicated and 
awesome. The old slow, chilly 
numbness began to creep over 
Jo Ann. This was lots worse 
than Jacksnipe. She tried to 

(Please turn to page 20) 
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Old Friends 
and New 


By Lawrent Lee 


gravely 
to sho 
Look!” 


Copyright 1952 by Erma and Vera Waltner a sa 
was Ec 
Pictures by Florence McCurdy He ha 
bors. The sign was dim in the gloom ets 
but it reminded him of the mang “I vy 
things about Eddie Dawson that hi curious 
EGS hurried home through the snow, did not like. day as. 
which lay deep on the shoulder of the high- “T’ve had about all the slams I can take from “Ma 
way. He carried his violin, and his dog scam- him,” he said bitterly. “He calls Surprise sf Keg: 
pered ahead. Behind him came his friend David, crazy old donk.’ He asks if I have papers on Vici to his 
leading Kegs’s burro. All about them the snow He says if he gets a dog it’s going to be rep have « 
stretched grayishwhite in the twilight, and this istered. He doesn’t like mongrels. Vic’s nojf down | 
was the day before New Year's. mongrel. But if he were one, what of it) them. 
“It takes a long time to get home this eve- There’s not a better dog in the country than you§§ “He 
ning!” Kegs threw the words back over his Bige!” 4 ‘Moth 
shoulder. He was red-faced and panting, so that “Bige suits me,” David said gravely. “And into t 
his breath came in small white clouds as he  Eddie’s talk can’t hurt him or me either!” thougl 
spoke. He had invited David to have supper Kegs looked dubious. “You don’t like it when She d 
with him before they went to the New Year’s he takes cracks at the Spartans any better thanjj can't § 
party Red and Coralee were giving the Spartans. the rest of us. Remember when Coralee told Hes 
And he still had his chores to do! him we call our club the Spartans because we over tl 
“We'll have to hurry,” said David. “Our try to be brave like the old Spattans and not that h 
church play took half an hour more than we give up when things get hard? He laughed c, 
counted on. But, say! Surprise was good in it!” and said: “Who cares about all that old stuff? with a 
Kegs grinned. “He looked exactly like the I keep up to date!’ Then he made fun of het told h 
asses in some of the pictures in our Bible,” he cat.” _ late he 
agreed. “But Vic is too good a German shep- “He thinks that he can build himself up by § Eddie 
herd to look like a hound. And was I worried! running down other people,” said David. “He the pe 
Sometimes they don’t like the music I play thinks it makes his things seem better than amon; 
around home, especially the sad pieces.” theirs.” take it 
David pulled on the halter. “Whoa,” he said. Kegs nodded. “He says new friends can’t ever“ , 
“Don’t we take the short cut? It'll save a lot of be as good as the ones he left when he moved } “May} 
time.” here.” bathrc 
Kegs shook his head. “Our new neighbors “There's no use letting him get us mad,” said} and p 
won't let us,” he explained. “As soon as they David. “We'll have chances to prove that new] “Ww 
moved in, they put up a sign ‘Keep to the road. friends can be worth while” as well as old bered 
No trespassing.’ And they mean it. Their field ones. crazy 
gates are padlocked. So are their barns. And “I don’t want to have anything to do with I He 
their boy gives me a pain!” him,” Kegs answered with a shrug. “He's 4 ¥ showi 
He looked resentfully along the side road that — snob!” 1 be as 
led from the highway into the meadow that the David smiled, but he shook his head. “I want 7 when. 
Dawson family had closed against their neigh- to make a friend of him, Kegs. I'll have more § memb 
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fun with him that way than if he doesn’t like 
me. 

“We don’t always get what we want,” Kegs 
grunted, “and I won’t honey around Eddie Daw- 
son!”” 

“I don’t honey around people,” David said 
gravely. “I’m just not going to miss any chances 
to show him that the people here are O.K. 
Look!” 

He pointed to the Dawson porch. Huddled in 
a corner of it, partly sheltered from the wind 
was Eddie, the new boy in the neighborhood. 
He had turned up his coat collar and pulled 
down his hat. Both hands were pushed into his 


oom™ pockets, but he looked cold and discouraged. 
man “I wonder what's the trouble,” said Kegs 
at hi curiously. ““He wouldn’t stand out there on a 
day as cold as this just for fun.” 
from “Maybe he’s locked out,” said David. 
se ill Kegs shifted his violin and cupped his hands 
Vic to his mouth to call to Eddie, but the boy must 
reg™ have caught sight of them, for he jumped 
s n0™ down from the porch and came running toward 
f them. 
youl “Hey, fellows!” he called. 
- @ “Mother and Father drove 
‘And into town, and Grandmother 
” § thought I was going with them. 
when She doesn’t hear well, and I 
than can’t get into the house.” 
He stared uncertainly at them 
€ well over the gate. He was so cold 
| not § that he was shivering. 
gheli “Can we help?” David asked 
tuff’ with a swift glance at Kegs. It 
f het told him that even if they were 
late here was a chance to show 
by Eddie that he was wrong about 
Hef the people he had come to live earn 
that} among; and they had better 
take it. 
don’t know,” said Eddie. 
oved “Maybe if you'd bring your burro under the 
bathroom window, I could climb on his back 
said | and get in. Sometimes it’s not locked.” 
newG@ “We can try it,” said Kegs; but he remem- 
Old bered the times Eddie had called Surprise ‘“‘a 
__ g ctazy old donk” and laughed at his long ears. 
with He remembered, too, what David said about 
showing Eddie that his new neighbors could 
be as good friends as the ones he left in town 
wa whenever Eddie gave them the chance. He re- 
mo: 


membered other things, too; but he knew that 


he did not want Eddie to shiver in the cold De- 
cember night that was closing in on them. It 
might be hours before Mr. and Mrs. Dawson 
got back from town to let him in. 

They led Surprise over the snow, through the 
gate, to the window. Kegs put his violin carefully 
on the porch as they passed. He and David 
helped Eddie onto the burro’s back. But the 
bathroom window was locked! 

“I wish my family wasn’t so afraid someone 
would get in and steal things,” Eddie com- 
plained when he was down beside them again. 
“Then Dad wouldn't padlock everything, and 
I could stay in one of the sheds and keep out 
of the wind!” 

“People around here don’t steal,” said David 
quietly; but his eyes questioned Kegs. Kegs 
knew what was in David’s mind. He had the 
same idea. So he gave Eddie the invitation. 

“Come to my house,” he said. ‘We can tele- 
phone your grandmother, and she can tell you. 
folks when they get home.” 

“She never answers the telephone,” said Eddie. 


Friendliness radiated from Eddie as they tramped through the snow. 


“She doesn’t hear common noises, but sometimes 
she hears uncommon ones, like thunderstorms 
and a cat yowling.” 

“Well, anyway, we could write a note and 
leave it for your father and mother, so they'd 
know where you were,” said David. 
~ But when the boys searched their pockets they 
found no pencil or paper. 

“Did you try throwing pebbles against her 
window?” asked Kegs. 

(Please turn to page 23) 
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Chipper Chipmunk 


6s ’VE been at home all winter,” little Chip- 

I per Chipmunk said. “I think I'll play out- 
side today.” He jumped up from his bed. 

“It’s cold outside,” his mother warned; she 
still was half asleep. “Now get back in your 
bed and see how quiet you can keep. It snowed 
last night. We chipmunks are supposed to sleep 
till spring; we'll get out in the sunshine when 
the birds begin to sing.” 

“Mother, the sun is shining now; please let me 
go outside.” 

His mother jumped up from her bed, her 
eyes now open wide. “Home is the safest place 
to be, as you’ve been often told. Although the 
sun will warm your back, your feet will get quite 
cold.” 

“Tippy Snowshoes plays outside, and Skippy 
Squirrel does, too; I see no reason why I can’t do 
all the things they do. They said I was a sissy.” 
Chipper scratched his head and frowned. “They 
even dared me to come out when snow was on 
the ground.” 

“Well,” she said, “it’s no disgrace for you to 
take a dare; if you get into trouble, you'll dis- 
cover they don’t care. Don’t let them talk you 
into things; do what you think is right. You may 
play outside a while, but don’t go out of sight.” 

Chipper crept outside the hole and slowly 
looked about. He blinked his eyes. ‘That white 
stuff on the ground is snow, no doubt.” Some- 
thing moved not far away. He reared up with a 
start, his two front paws held fearfully above 
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By Georgia Tucker Smith 
Copyright 1952 by Georgia Tucker Smith 


his thumping heart. 

“Hello,” said Tippy Snowshoes. “Come on 
out; let’s run and play.” 

“Tll play a while,” said Chipper, “but I cant 
go far away.” " 

“Don’t be a sissy,” Tippy said. “I'll race you 
to that tree. Your mother’s fast asleep inside; 
come on and play with me.” 

“You rabbits are lucky,” Chipper _ said 
“You're white, just like the snow; I didn’t even 
see you till you called and said hello. If some. 
thing tried to catch us, I would have to run and 
hide. Of course, my stripes are white like snow, 
but they’re not very wide.” 

“There’s nothing that can harm us,” Tippy 
said. “Look, you can see—there’s not an animal 
in sight except just you and me.” 

Suddenly, above them, something moved, 
then swish—ker-plop! Down it came right at 
their feet and landed with a flop! Chipper started 
for his hole as fast as he could run. Tippy 
laughed. “It’s Skippy Squirrel. Come on, lets 
have some fun.” 

“I thought you were an owl or hawk,” said 
Chipper, turning back after skidding to a stop 


in one long slippery track. “You must be a flying) 


squirrel; you surely made me scoot.” 


“No,” laughed Skippy, “but my tail’s a kind! 


of parachute. Tippy has but little tail, so he 
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can’t do such things, although his ears are really 


big enough to use for wings.” Then he looked 
at Chipper with a teasing kind of grin. “And you 
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g Phave stripes like Smelso Skunk; perhaps you're 


even kin!” 

“Smelso’s nice,” said Chipper in a scoldy kind 
of tone. ““He never bothers anyone when he is 
left alone; he tends to his own business and 
what’s more, Smelso plays fair; he warns his 
enemies before his perfume fills the air.” 

“We don’t associate with skunks,” said Skippy, 
“though you may. When I see Smelso coming 
Ijust look the other way!” 

“You're jealous of him, Skippy; he can do 
things you can’t do; his fur is shinier than 
yours, his tail is prettier, too.” 

“My tail’s much prettier than his,” said 
Skippy, “can’t you see? Let’s go and play in my 
yatd now, beneath the big oak tree.” 

“I shouldn’t go,” said Chipper. ‘‘Mother said 
to stay right here.” 

“She’s asleep,” said Tippy. “She won’t know 
that you're not near.” 

“Don’t be a piker,” Skippy said. “Remember, 
when you play with friends much bigger than 
you are, you'd better play their way.” 

Chipper looked back at his home and then he 
hurried on, hoping that his mother would not 
know that he had gone. 

When they got to Skippy’s house (it seemed 


)* @ almost a mile) they ate a few of Skippy’s nuts 
Ml and rested for a while, then they chased one an- 
other through the soft snow, just for fun. 
But suddenly a shadow fell between them 


and the sun. Chipper was afraid to look. “A 
fox,” he thought. “Oh dear. I wish I knew some 
real quick way that I could disappear.” 

And then, before the fox could jump crunch- 
crunch-crunch through the snow came Smelso, 
not at all afraid; his steps were sure and slow. 

The fox stopped in his tracks—He growled, 
then turned and ran so fast he looked just like 
a snow cloud as he hurry-scurried past. Skippy 
sat as if his tail were glued right to the spot. 

“Hello, Smelso Skunk,” he said. “What a 
pretty tail you've got.” 

“Hello, Smelso,” Tippy said. “Why don’t you 
play a while?” 

Though Chipper did not say a word, he smiled 
a great big smile. 

“Thank you kindly,” Smelso said. “But I 
can’t play today, for like that sly old fox,” he 
smiled, “I must be on my way.” 

“I think I'll go, too,” Chipper said. “Home is 
the place for me. And I don’t mind admitting 
there’s no place I'd rather be.” 

He Said good-by and started on, then with a 
happy grin he thought of Smelso and the fox, 
how lucky he had been! 

He felt still luckier when he found his mother 
fast asleep. Without a sound he curled up in a 
cozy little heap. He thought, ““When she wakes 
up again I'll kiss her cheek first thing, and then 
I'll go right back to sleep and sleep until it’s 


spring.” 
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N A little flat-roofed house in Nazareth with 
a carpenter shop at the back, Jesus grew to 
manhood. His boyhood was happy and care- 
free, protected by the love of fond parents. He 
helped in His mother’s garden, taking pride in 
well-tended rows of vegetables and early bloom- 
ing flowers. He played in the narrow streets 
with neighbor children and shared the jaunts 
into the country with older boys. He was an in- 
teresting companion and loyal friend. 

Mary and Joseph, descendants of the good 
king David, were religious people. Mary found 
time as she went about her household duties to 
teach her young son the traditions of her people 
and the laws and customs as handed down by 
her ancestors. At the bench in the little carpenter 
shop, with hammer and saw and plane, Joseph 
taught the growing boy the thrill and satisfac- 
tion of useful work well done. 

Each evening Jesus knelt at His mother’s knee, 
where He learned to say His first boyish prayer. 


Jesus was an obedient son. 
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esus Early Life 


By Bula Hahn 
Picture by Herbert Rudeen 


LY, 
Each Sabbath day He walked with Joseph to the@\ 33 “4 
synagogue where they worshiped the true Golf § 
of Israel in the form and way best known tom ‘ 
Joseph. It was in this manner that Jesus spent ‘ 
His early boyhood. 

At that time it was the custom of the Jewish¥G 
people to go each spring to Jerusalem to attend#y yw, 
the feast of the Passover. To that city families ¥ 
and friends traveled the dusty roads in groups 6Y 
from many parts of the land. The spring afte to b 


Jesus was twelve years old Joseph and Mary took 
Him with them so that He, too, might visit the 
Holy City and see the Temple there. They made 
the journey on foot and in the company of many 
neighbors. How Jesus’ heart must have warmed 
with happiness that at last He would be per 
mitted to see the Temple about which His 
mother had so often talked! He might even see 
the priests and lawmakers. If He did see them, 
He would ask them for answers to some of the 
many questions that often crept into His mind. 

After many days the party reached 
Jerusalem, and Jesus saw the great 
stone wall glistening in the sunlight. 
His heart leaped with joy. He smelled 
the aroma of the smoking sacrifice upon 
the altar. He saw the priests in their 
long robes. He heard the Levites, hon- 
ored servants in the Temple, playing 
on their silver trumpets. His eyes were 
wide with surprise and wonder. This 
was the house of God! 

As days passed, a new love was 
born in the twelve-year-old boy’s heart. 
Always He had loved His father and 
mother, His home and friends. But this 
new love that had come into His heart 
was another kind of love. It was a 
broader, deeper, wider love than any 
He had known before. 

He had listened to His mother tell 
the old Jewish traditions; He had read 
the prophecies on the scrolls in the 
synagogue in Nazareth; but it was 
something quite different to feel the 

(Turn to page 26) 
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By Jane Keith 


Out to a snow-covered meadow and pond 
The children came to play. 
They skated, made snow men, and slid down the hills, 
And played in the snow all day. 
Then the children went home, and the sun went down, 
And the moon shone bright as day; 
And the little rabbits decided they’d try 
To play as children play. 
They tried making sleds with their long hind feet 
To go coasting down the hills, 
But their toenails caught in the crusty snow, 
And they took some dreadful spills. 
Next they tried to skate on the pond, 
But their feet got awfully cold, : 
For they didn’t have shoes to keep them warm 
Or a bonfire, all crackly and gold. 
At last one cried: “This is awfully hard. 
Why do they call it play? 
Let’s go back to having our fun 
In the good old bunny way!” 
So they all played skippity-leapfrog 
And right-ear, left-ear wag; 
And they finished up with a wonderful game 
Of hoppity, cottontail tag. 
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APPY New Year, fellow 

collectors! May every day 

of the new year be filled with 

much joy for you, and may 

you add many new, interesting, 

and handsome stamps to your 
collection. 

As each January 1 arrives, 
we hear people making new- 
year resolutions. They promise 
themselves to be more kind 
and thoughtful, more even- 
tempered, more unselfish than 
they were during the year just 
ended. We wish them great 
success! 

There is one resolution that 
each of us should make and 
keep throughout the year. Let 


. us resolve always to be careful 


when crossing a street; always 
to walk with, not against, the 


green light; always to obey the. 


directions of the traffic police 
officer or our own school safety 
patrol, and to help others do 
likewise, just as the children are 
doing on the stamp that we il- 
lustrate. 

This stamp was issued by 
our Post Office Department in 
March 1952, in honor of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the 
American Automobile Associa- 
tion. 

Fifty years ago, travel by au- 
tomobile was risky. Roads were 
poor and very few of them 


20 January 


By Roland Rexroth 


were paved. There were almost 
no garages or filling stations. 
If a person needed gasoline, he 
usually went to the grocer or 
the hardware man. If his car 
broke down, he took it to the 
blacksmith for the necessary 
repairs. 

In the year 1902, the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association 
(now often called the AAA) 
was organized by automobile 
owners to help with the prob- 
lems of auto travel. For more 
than ‘fifty years, through its 
members in all parts of the 
country, the AAA has en- 
couraged the building of good 


roads and highways and the ob- . 


servance of traffic-safety laws 
in every State. 

Let the AAA stamp be a re- 
minder to us that when we are 
careful to obey the traffic laws 
and help others to obey them 
we avoid accidents that could 
result in serious injury to some- 
one and thereby we may save 
lives. 

Here are some other good 
philatelic resolutions: 

1. I will help other boys 
and girls who wish to start a 
stamp collection. 

2. I -will keep my stamps 
clean arid the pages of my 
stamp book free from smudges 
or smears. 


3. I will not peel stamps 
from the paper to which they 
are pasted. I will soak them in 
lukewarm water until they float 
free and then dry them face 
down on blotting paper or 
newspapers. 

4. I will study my stamps 
in order to know more about 
the countries that issued them 
and what the stamps portray in 
their designs. 

5. I will endeavor to replace 


every torn or damaged stamp § 


in my collection with a better 
one. 


The Tune of Coon 
Holler 


(Continued from page 11) 


swallow, but her mouth was as 
dry as dust. 

For a moment all was still, 
then a man Jo Ann had not 
even noticed before began to 
talk into a microphone. 

“This is Station KEEE-TV, 
telecasting from Kansas City, 
Missouri. Today we have the 
Coon Holler Orchestra from 
near Spring Valley, in the 
north part of Missouri. Théy 
are playing a composition by 
Josef Prohaska, who is also the 
director. Josef is not yet nine 
years old and until a few 
months ago when he came to 
Coon Holler he could not 
speak a word of English. But 
music is universal. Today Josef 
and his schoolmates will trans- 
late his thoughts and feelings 
into a language everyone caf 
understand. Mrs. Stevens, the 
teacher at Coon Holler, will tell 
us more about Josef and the 
music of the orchestra—Mrs. 
Stevens.” 

The light suddenly focused 
on Mrs. Stevens. There were 
papers and books before her as 
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For one second she hesitated— 
then she began talking just like 
she would at Coon Holler. 

“Coon Holler is a little one- 
room country school, built at 
the beginning of the century. 
The boys and girls who attend 
are a cross section of the school 
children of the United States. 
The Willicks family have lived 
in the Coon Holler district for 
generations—the Tucker family 
B have lived in many cities of this 
country and are now farmers. 
The Brices are the second gen- 
eration to attend and are 
former Kansas Citians. Josef 
and Vlasta Prohaska came to 
the United States last fall to 
live with their uncle. They were 
displaced persons from Czecho- 
slovakia. 

“Josef is the director of the 
orchestra. He is so happy he 
says his heart sings, and this is 
the little melody you hear run- 
ning all through “The Tune 
of Coon Holler’—the song of 
Josef’s heart.” 

Mrs. Stevens went on and ex- 
plained all the different sounds 
just as she had done on the pro- 
gram at Jacksnipe. Then she 
said: “It is the song, too, of 
every member of the Coon Hol- 
ler Orchestra as we study and 
live and play together. We send 
gteetings to every country 
school in the nation. May you, 
too, find the peace and beauty 
of Coon Holler in your hearts.” 
She gave the signal to Jo Ann 
and Josef, and the big cameras 
swung around and pointed at 
them. 

Jo Ann looked at Josef, but 
Josef was looking at the big 
camera as if it were some awful 
monster. He was terrified, even 
Worse than at Jacksnipe. Jo Ann 
began to play with trembling 
fingers—and still looking at the 
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camera, Josef began to keep 
time in a bewildered way. Even 
Kenneth’s bird songs sounded 
flat, and Daniel almost dropped 
the cowbell. It got worse and 
worse as they stumbled along 
until they almost broke down 
entirely on the singing. . The 
floor manager got a what-could- 
you-expect look on his face and 
finally held up his hands for 
them to stop. Jo Ann wished 
she could sink through the 
floor. 

“Well!” The floor manager 
put his hands on his hips and 
looked at them. “Is that the 
best you can do?” 

For a moment they were 
shocked by the thought. 


“It sure isn’t,” Jo Ann burst 
out, fighting to keep back the 
tears. “We just got scared to 
death. We can play that old 
tune backwards and forwards 
and in our sleep!” Jo Ann’s 
mouth was set in a straight line. 
The very idea, wanting to know 
if that was the best they could 
do! “Come on, Coon Holler, 
let's show him we can really 
play it!” 

Without waiting for a signal 
she nodded to Josef, and they 
were off—right on the beat. 
The birds trilled, and the cow- 
bell tinkled, and everybody 
sang strong and true. It went 
along slick as grease. Coon Hol- 
ler really got on the beam. 
When they finished Bama 


THE 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment, 

night and day. 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Throughout the year that lies 
ahead, 
We thank You, God, for 
daily bread, 
And pray that You will richly 
bless 
Our home with peace and 
happiness. 


giggled right out loud. 

“We'll go through it again 
from start to finish, and don’t 
get scared this time.” The floor 
manager looked at Jo Ann and 
grinned. They went through 
without a bobble. Then they 
rested in a big quiet room until 
four o’clock and went back to 
the studio and performed like 
old-timers. It was just wonder- 
ful! 

Afterwards, things really be- 
gan to happen. They had hard- 
ly finished when there was a 
phone call for Jo Ann Brice. 
It was Sandra and Evelyn, who 
were almost too excited to talk. 
They had seen the program, 
and Sandra’s mother was in- 
viting the whole orchestra to 
stop on their way home and 
have ice cream and cake. 


The county superintendent 
called Mrs. Stevens long-dis- 


PRAYER OF FAITH * kk wt 


(Adapted) 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 

Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


tance and said; “Congratula. 
tions. The television reception 
at the high school was wonder 
ful. Coon Holler has done us 
proud.” 

And the fathers and Mrs, 
Brice felt real smart, for they 
had watched the show on a TV 
set in a little room all by them. 
selves. 

When they were ready to 
leave Mr. Haggart made a little 
speech about hew well they had 
performed and presented the 
school with a combination 
radio phonograph and several 
records. One record had been 
made during the telecast that 
afternoon. The label read, “The 
Tune of Coon Holler, by the 
Coon Holler Orchestra.” It was 
the biggest surprise of all and 
really a thrill! 


“Wasn't it super wonder 
ful?” Callie sighed blissfully 
as they crossed the river bridge 
and started up the long hill to- 
ward home. “I couldn’t wish 
for another thing—except that 
somebody could be found to 
fix the old house so you folks 
would never have to leave Coon 
Holler.” 

Jo Ann looked at Callie and 
smiled contentedly. ‘“You know, 
I almost feel good enough to- 
night to fix it myself.” 

And with those words 4 
strange, unbelievable idea be 
gan to grow in Jo Ann’s mind, 

(To be continued) 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kobaus. 
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(Continued from page 13) 


“Sure,” said Eddie. “But I’d 
have to throw a rock through it 
to make enough noise to do me 
any good. I guess I'll have to 
wait. Even if I freeze! Mother 
and Father would worry if they 
came home and didn’t find me 
here.” 

Kegs nodded. He could un- 
derstand that Eddie’s parents 
might worry if they got home 
and did not know where Eddie 
was on a day as disagreeable as 
this. 
“I have an idea that might 
work,” he said. 

He went back to the porch 
and got his violin and called 
Vic. 

Then he said: 


“Tell me 


ually stays when she’s alone. I 
want to get under her win- 
dow and see if I can make a 
noise that will attract her atten- 
tion.” 

Eddie pointed to a big win- 
dow on the south side of the 
house. 

“She’s probably sitting there, 
beside her bed,” he said. “She 
crochets a lot. And don’t you 
fellows get the wrong idea 
about her. She’s awfully good 
to me.” 

Thoughtfully Kegs put his 
violin to his shoulder. Maybe 
Eddie was not so bad as he had 
seemed. He had family loyalty, 
standing up for his grand- 
mother and not wanting to 
worry his parents. 

Vic squatted beside Kegs 
and tipped up his muzzle, so 
that he could watch Kegs with 
earnest eyes. The burro shifted 
his weight from side to side and 
blinked sleepily. 

Kegs began to play, drawing 
his bow slowly and lightly 


Old Friends and New 


where your grandmother us- , 


By Fay Mabry 


When I get a little bigger 
I’m going to learn to cook. 
I’m ’most as big as Mommy 
When I stand up tall—just 
look. 


I'll make some chocolate candy 


And some lemonade for 


Dad. 
He'll smile and say, “My good- 

ness, 
That’s the best I’ve ever 

had.” 


over the strings of his violin. 
The high, sad notes of ‘Annie 
Laurie” poured into the darken- 
ing evening. Vic’s muzzle went 
higher. The laziness left Sur- 
prise. His eyes grew big. They 
rolled at Kegs. On an especially 
long, high note Vic opened his 
mouth and began to howl. The 
burro opened his mouth and be- 
gan to bray. Music and howling 
and braying filled the air with 
terrible sound. 

Kegs did not get to play the 
song to its end. The curtains 
parted at the window above 
them. A_ kind-faced, _silver- 
haired woman looked out at 
them. , 

“Grandmother!” shouted Ed- 
die. “Please open the door for 

He waved his arms at her 


and pointed toward the front 
of the house. She smiled: and 


waved back before she turned . © 


away from the window and dis- 
appeared into the house. They 
knew she understood. 

“Come on, fellows!” cried 
Eddie, his face sparkling with 
appreciation for the help they 
had given him. “When I left 
this afternoon she said she’d 
make doughnuts. You'll like 
them!” 

His grandmother opened the 
door, and the tantalizing smell 
of freshly fried doughnuts 
drifted out to them. But Kegs 
shook his head. 

“Thanks, Eddie,” he said. 
“We've got to hurry. We're 
late for supper now.” | 

“Oh, pshaw!” said Eddie, dis- 
appointed. “Wait just a min- 
ute!” 

He dashed to the kitchen and 
came back with six doughnuts 
wrapped in paper napkins, two 
for each boy. 

“I’m sorry you're late,” he 
said. “I'll go down to the 
meadow with you and let you 
into the short cut. Father won’t 
care when I tell him what good 
neighbors we have—especially 
you two and good old Vic and 
Surprise! We can eat our 
doughnuts on the way down to 
the gate.” 


Friendliness radiated from 
him as the boys tramped over 
the snow, down to the meadow, 
munching the doughnuts and 
laughing and joking with one 
another. 

Kegs and David would have 
enough time for supper and 
the chores before they met the 
other Spartans at the Sloan 
house. And Kegs thought he 
was going to like Eddie, now 
that Eddie had found that his 
new neighbors could also be 
good friends. 
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By Joanne Alton Riordan 


Six Cups of Cocoa 


USAN and Mrs. White stood at the back door to welcome 

Anne and Larry, the other members of the Junior Chefs’ 
Club as they skipped up the path to the house. The snow was 
falling in big, feathery flakes. 

“Hi, Anne! Hi, Larry!” Susan cried as the two stomped onto 
the back porch. 

“Hi, Susie. We'll take our galoshes off out here, Mrs. White,” 
Larry said. 

“That's fine; then come right into the kitchen and get warm,” 
Mrs. White greeted them. 

“Um-m-m. Feels good in here,” Anne said. “Know what I'd 
like to learn to make right now? Cocoa! What would taste better 
after a walk in the snow?” 

“Yummy! May we learn to make cocoa, Mrs. White?” Larry 
asked. 

“Of course. That’s a good idea. I'll get the things out while 
you wash your hands. Let’s see, we'll need: 6 tablespoons of 
cocoa, 5 tablespoons of sugar, 14 teaspoon of salt, 14 cup of 
water, 314 cups of milk, measuring spoons, a measuring cup, 
a saucepan, a large spoon, and the rotary beater. 

Anne, will you please measure carefully the cocoa, sugar, and 
salt and put them in this saucepan?” 

“That's right. Susan, you may add the water and stir it a little. 
Now, we'll turn our burner heat to medium-low and cook this 
mixture for three minutes. Stir it occasionally, so it won't stick. 

“Boy, it really looks ‘chocolatey,’ doesn’t it?” Larry said. 

“Yes, it does, but now we add the milk, Larry. You may do 
that. Stir as you slowly add the milk. Now we'll heat this until 
it begins to bubble or boil, but we'll turn it off as soon as it boils.” 

“Mother, it’s bubbling. Shall we turn the burner off ?” 

“Please. Now, Anne, you may beat it with the rotary beater.” 

“Oh, it looks good! May we drink it now, Mrs. White?” 
Larry asked. 

“Yes, indeed. It tastes good, too, doesn’t it?” 

“Wait till I tell Mother that I can make cocoa!” Anne ex- 
claimed. “I'll wash the utensils if you and Larry will dry them 
and put them away, Susan. Thank you for helping us, Mrs. 
White.” 
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Bedtime 
By Gertie S. Phillips Howard 


When bedtime comes 
I go upstairs 

And brush my teeth, 
Then say my prayers. 


Mother leans down 
To kiss me twice, 

Then tucks me in— 
Bedtime is nice! 


More than a Smile 
(Continued from page 7) 


the strength that he had left, 
and the tighter he held, the 
harder someone at the other 
end pulled. At first the ice be 
fore him continued to crumble 
and break away as the weight 
of his body pressed against it, 
but at long last, at a point 
nearer the shore, where it had 
frozen more solidly, it held, and 
still clinging to the rope, he 
crawled out on it. Then, flat on 
his stomach, he inched his way 
toward the edge of the pond. 
Friendly hands reached out to 
help him up the steep bank to 
the safe and solid ground 
above. 

“When you went through we 
ran quick to the barn for the 
rope,” Meyer Ecsedy said half 
an hour later in the warm farm 
kitchen. “If you had not taught 
me to throw the lasso like the 
American cowboy does, we 
could not have got you out,” he 
added modestly, and Doug 
nodded gratefully. 

“You're real friends,” he 
said. He was wrapped in Mr. 
Ecsedy’s. old bathrobe while his 
clothes dried by the stove. As 
he waited, he sipped a glass of 
milk that Herman had warmed 
for him and nibbled at a piece 
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of Mama Ecsedy’s apple strudel 
that little Ilona had served to 
him on one of their very best 
plates. 

The Ecsedys were going to 
make real Americans, all right, 
every last one of them. They 
learned fast and they made the 
most of what they knew. 
Throwing the lasso was an 
example of it. Why, he had al- 
most forgotten teaching Meyer 
that. He had done that away 
back in the first week they were 
at the farm. The weather had 
been warm and sunny, and they 
had been playing cowboy up 
near the barn. Doug remem- 
bered guiltily that he had not 
wanted to come to the farm 
that afternoon to help enter- 
tain the little refugees any 
more than he wanted to come 
today. But what a lucky break 
it had been for him that he 
spent that couple of hours with 
them! 


“When we are helping oth- 
ers we never know how much 
we are helping ourselves,” his 
mother had often said, and he 
could see now what she meant. 
He understood now, too, what 
she was trying to point out 
when she said it was going to 
take more than a smile to make 
the newcomers part of Amer- 
ica. A sudden shame filled his 
heart to overflowing. More 
than a smile! It was the 
Ecsedys who had given more 
than a smile, not he who had 
given it to them. Perhaps it 
would be they who would make 
areal American of him, instead 
of the other way round. They 
had gone a long way already in 
teaching him the real meaning 
of a helping hand. This ex- 
perience this afternoon would 
burn in his mind for as long as 
he lived. He and the Ecsedys 
had shared in the struggle to 


get him out of the pond alive, 
and that shared struggle sealed 
their friendship as nothing else 
could. 

He met Meyer’s serious dark 
eyes searching his face. He was 
no longer conscious of the dif- 
ference in their ages. It made 
no difference now where they 
had been born. A warmth of 
affection for the Ecsedys filled 
his heart. Why, he had never 
known a friendlier feeling for 
anyone before—not even for 
Rob. He was glad—glad that 
he had come to the farm this 
afternoon. 

He looked around the warm, 
pleasant kitchen and smiled 
with content. “Yes, sir,” he 
repeated to Meyer and Her- 
man and Ilona. “You're real 
friends!” He wanted to tell 
them that from this hour for- 
ward he was going to be a real 
friend to them, too. There were 
a lot of other things he wanted 
to tell them, but at the moment 
he could not put his feeling 
into words. 

There were a lot of things he 
wanted to say to his mother 
when he got home that eve- 
ning, too. He was going to tell 
her that from here on out his 
motto was going to be. “More 
than a smile,” and that he was 
going to resolve every New 
Year’s Day during his whole 
life to keep it to the strictest 
letter of the law in the same 
wholehearted, friendly, helpful 
way that the Ecsedys had done 
this afternoon. 

He was going to tell Judy, 
too, that he was glad that she 
had insisted on his making the 
out-loud resolution at Grand- 
ma’s yesterday. Yes, and he 
would even go so far as to say 
he thought the idea of the 
odd-jobs box was a marvelous 
idea! 
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Little Gifts 
Christmas Cards 


By Edith K. Forsyth 


D ON’T throw away your Christmas cards. You can make them 
into useful things to be enjoyed all year round. The fol- 
lowing are suggestions: 

1. A framed picture. Mount a snow scene on black con- 
struction paper. It will look very attractive under glass, when 
framed. 

2. A needlebook. To make this book, use a tiny gift card. 
Make a folder from gray cardboard the size of the picture you 
use and mount the picture on the cover. Cut two pieces of flannel 
or other soft material just a little smaller than the folder. Place 
them inside the folder to hold the needles. For a neat finish pink 
the edges of each piece of material with pinking scissors. Fasten 
them inside the folder with a thread or a tiny wire staple. 

3. A blotter book. You can buy a package of blotters in as- 
sorted colors for a few cents at the stationery store. Mount a 
picture on a piece of gray cardboard the size of the blotters you 
will use. Punch a hole through both the cover and the blotters 
and fasten them together with a metal paper fastener. 

4. A calendar. Mount a picture on a piece of gray cardboard 
and paste a tiny calendar underneath. Punch two holes at the top 
center and tie red ribbon with a loop on the back for hanging. 

5. A bookmark. Cut a flower spray or figure from a Christmas 
card or use a seal and mount on a strip of gray cardboard. Point 
the top. 
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Jesus’ Early Life 
(Continued from page 16) 
cobblestones of the Temple 
courtyard under His feet, to sit 
on the broad stone steps before 
the Temple door, and to stroll 
in the dim and sacred Temple 

halls. 

By day the great Temple was 
outlined against the blue sky, 
God’s house! With this new 
love in His htart came also a 
realization of His kinship with 
God. He was God’s child, 
Many times Mary had said 9 
as He knelt at her knee. Now 
in His own heart He knew it 
And if the Temple was God’ 
house, then it was His house 
also. Since He was God’s child, 
then God was His Father. 

Jesus was so overcome with 
the wonder of this new love 
that when His father and 


‘mother and their friends started 


home He lingered behind in the 
Temple. The party, believing 
that Jesus was somewhere if 
the group, traveled a whole day 
before Jesus’ father and mother 
realized that their son was ab 
sent. It was night when the 
discovered that Jesus was miss 
ing, so they waited until mom- 
ing; then, letting their friends 
go on without them, Joseph 
and Mary returned to Je 
rusalem. 

Two days they searched with- 
out finding the boy. Dis 
couraged and troubled, they 
went the third day to the 
Temple. There, standing in the 
midst of interested and learned 
men, was Jesus. He was both 
asking and answering ques 
tions. The priests and lawmak- 
ers did not conceal their a& 
tonishment at the boy’s knowl 
edge of God and God’s Word. 

But Mary asked quickly: 
“Son, why have you dealt s0 
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with us? It was with troubled 
hearts that we searched for 


With surprise Jesus looked 
into His mother’s face. “Why 
did you search for me else- 
where? Did you not know I 
would be in my Father’s 
house?” 

Jesus was an obedient son. 
He returned with His mother 
and Joseph to their home in 
Nazareth. But He must have 
thought often about His ex- 
perience in the Temple as He 
helped in the carpenter shop, 
as He worked in the vegetable 
garden, and as He studied the 
scrolls with other boys in the 
synagogue. 

The years passed, and Jesus 
was no longer a boy. But He 
still worked in the carpenter 
shop, helping to support the 
family. He was nearing thirty 
years of age when news came to 
Nazareth about a new prophet 
that preached in the wilderness. 
The new prophet’s name was 
John, and he told the people to 
repent of their sins, for the 
kingdom of heaven was at 
hand. Many people repented, 
and John baptized them in the 
tiver Jordan. 

When they asked John if he 
were the Christ, he told them 
that he was the messenger sent 
to prepare the way for the Sa- 
vior that the prophets of old 
said would come. 

Jesus heard the tales that the 
farmers, the shepherds, and the 
tradesmen told each evening as 
they met on the quiet streets of 
Nazareth. He knew of God’s 
promise to send a Savior, as 
tecorded in the scrolls (books 
of the Old Testament). A great 
love stirred Jesus’ heart. Was 
God ready now to fulfill His 
promise ? 

(Please turn to page 28) 


Bank 


A 

U 


By Glenn Morgan 


EW YEAR’S Day is a good time to start a bank and to see 

how quickly you can fill it with dimes, nickles, and pennies. 

First, take an empty tuna can, turn it over, and make a slot, as 

shown in A, to drop the money through. You can have Mother or 
Daddy do this for you with a can opener or a cold chisel. 


With airplane glue fasten the can over a square board slightly 
larger than the can. (See B.) Glue two dowel pins or lollipop 
sticks on the board, as shown in B. At the same time, put glue 
along the sides of the can next to the sticks and hold the sticks 
in place until dry. 

Now wrap the can with heavy twine or twisted crepe paper. 
(See C.) Glue in place as you wrap. Bend a piece of cardboard 
for the top of the well. Put glue on the outside and wrap it also 
with twine. When dry, put glue on the tips of the dowel pins and 
push through the twine so the top will stay in place. 

A different top can be made from a triangular strip of wood. 
(See D.) Bore small holes in the center and push the dowel 
pins in. 

You can paint your well instead of using twine if you care to. 
Use enamel and when dry paint “Wishing Well” in black enamel 
across the top. 
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E ENTER this new year 

with new faith and new 
courage, expecting each day to 
bring us an opportunity to be 
of help to someone. From 
successful trainers we learn 
that kindness, patience, and 
thoughtfulness are most effec- 
tive in training the different 
kinds of pets and animals. We 
shall be interested in knowing 
about the progress you make 


What Can 


ur Pet Do? 


with your pets this coming year. : 
Send your letters about your 

pets to Were Wispom, Lee’s 

Summit, Missouri. 


+ 


Dear Editor: 1 have two turtles, 
a dog, a cat, and some fish. One is 
a catfish. My dog’s name is Jeep. 
He is a big brown dog. When he 
says please, he whispers. The rea- 
son he whispers is because he was 
raised in an apartment and wasn’t 
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allowed to bark. He's ha PY Now 
because we live on a ranch and fy 
can chase rabbits now.—Wendy, 


Dear Editor: Did you ever trip 
and stumble over a dog every tim 
you went in or out of the house) 
That is what we have done sing 
Daddy brought home the little stray 


up. 

P Daddy found him whimpering in 
a culvert along the highway. When 
Daddy brought him home, the pup 
was wet and Hungry. We named 
him Rags. He was friendly from the 
very start but now he is mor 
friendly than ever. Our other dogs 
are jealous of the new-comer. Ring 
who is not quite out of puppyhood 
days himself, likes to tease Rags but 
Sparkie jumps at him the minute he 
gets near. I guess Rags doesnt 
mind. He doesn’t act as if he cared. 
—Ina Mann. 


_ Jesus’ Early Life 


(Continued from page 27) 


Jesus put His saw and ham 
mer and plane aside and went 
into the wilderness to hear the 
new prophet. After listening to 
John, Jesus walked toward him 
through the crowd and asked to 
be baptized. 

John, knowing in his own 
heart that Jesus was the long 
promised Savior, answered, “It 
is I who need to be baptized of 
you.” 

“Let us fulfill all acts of 
righteousness,” Jesus told him. 

There in the wilderness, 
while many people looked on, 
John baptized Jesus in the rivet 
Jordan. And when He came up 
out of the water the heavens 
opened before Him, and He 
saw the Spirit of God descend- 
ing like a dove upon Him, and 
His ears caught the heavenly 
message, “This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well 
pleased.” 

Beloved Son! Jesus’ heart 
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Magic with Words 
By Gregory Spooner 


It takes a long time for a seed 
to change into a leaf, but in this 
puzzle you can do it in just four 
steps. Change one letter in each 
tow of the box. The meanings of 
the words used are given at the 
side of the box. 


SEED 
An act 


Deceased 
Unable to hear 
LEAF 


LIE|A/\F 


Three of the Same 
By Isabel Williams 


To complete each of the words defined below, put in three of the same 


letter, three a’s, three e’s, and so forth. 


R-v-r- 
(Revere) 


Example: 


Ca--o- 
Ch--s- 
Te--o- 
Br--z- 
B-z--r 
-e--er 
A--i-t 
C-n-d - 
B--tl- 
B-n-n- 
. -O--in 
. -l-v-n 
. -l-sk- 


Man famous for midnight ride. 


A large weapon. 

Food made from milk. 

Extreme fright. 

A gentle wind. 

A fair for charity. 

A seasoning. 

To give help to. 

Large country of North America. 
An insect. 

A fruit. 

Part of a sewing machine. 

A number. : 

Harsh, unsparing. 

To turn to ice. 

Territory purchased from Russia. 


( Answers inside back cover) 


Dog-Show Puzzle 
By Rosalie W. Doss 


At the dog show some of the 
letters from the labels that gave 
the names of the different breeds 
were lost. Can you supply the miss- 
ing letters and correctly name all 
the dogs at the dog show? 

1. ---ton terrier 
This dog and the capital of 
Massachusetts have the same 
name. 

. -cot-- terrier 
A dog from the land of kilts 
and bagpipes. 

. -ox terrier 

A dog that got its name from 
chasing a certain sly forest ani- 
mal. 

. 

This short-legged German dog’s 
name means “badger dog.” 

. ---lie 

A sheepherding dog from Scot- 
land. 

. Cock - - span - - - 

A silky-haired dog supposed to 
have come from Spain. 

. eagle 

A short-legged hound. 
. --eat Dan- 
A huge dog of great strength. 
--in- B 
A large dog famous for rescu- 
ing people lost in the Swiss 
Alps. 

10, ---man she - her - 


A fine watch dog. 


What’s My Name? 
By Laura Arlon 


I fall once every twenty-four hours, 
But I am never hurt. 

Though I am black, I am proud to 
say, 
My blackness is not dirt. 

I am not heavy, nor am I light. 
You can quickly guess my name 

If you follow the easy hints 
In this little guessing game. 


sang with the music of God’s 
words. Beloved Son! Since the 
days when He was a twelve- 
year-old boy Jesus had recog- 


nized God as His Father. Now 
God had approved and blessed 
that kinship. 

God’s Son! No more could 


Jesus return to the life He had 
known. He was God’s Son. He 
must be about His Father’s 
business. 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


~ 


Good Words 


Booster 


A special invitation to join the Good Words Booster Club is given 


to each reader this month in the application blank printed on the opposite 
page. If you want to join, fill it out, clip it from the magazine, and mail 
it to Barbara Benson, WEE Wispom, Lee’s Summit, Missouri. 

Joyfully and as quickly as possible, I will mail you back a card that 
will make you a fullfledged Booster member. If you would rather not 
cut your magazine, send me a card or letter and ask for an application 


blank. 


The purpose of the Good Words Booster Club is to help boys and 
girls to think good thoughts, speak good words, and do good deeds. 
Members of the club are happy boys and girls. I believe you will agree 
with the ten thousand members living in all parts of the world that being 
a Good Words Booster member is fun! 

“Brand-new days of the brand-new year— 

Let’s fill them all with love and cheer.” 


Joyfully and lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 want 
to tell you that I have used the club 
pledge and The Prayer of Faith. 
Every night after I repeat The 
Lord’s Prayer, I say The Prayer of 
Faith. I say the pledge every morn- 
ing when I get out of bed. I also 
wear the club pin. I am happy that 
I am a member of the Good Words 
Booster Club.—David. 

We, too, are happy that you 
belong to the Good Words 
Booster Club, David. The club 
pin, on which is engraved the 
likeness of the three wise 
monkeys, does help us to re- 
member to see only good, hear 
only good, and speak only 
good. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 have 
been reading the Good Words 
Booster Club pages in my teacher's 
Wee WispoM for quite some. time. 
I have kept telling myself that I 
should join. The letters from other 
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girls and boys seem so full of hap- 
piness that I should like to share 
their happiness, too. Would you 
send me an application 
lank ?—John (Canada). 

The application blank is on 
its way to you, John. We be- 
lieve you will enjoy being a 
Booster, too. Members of the 
club are happy because they 
remember that God is their 
help in thinking, saying, and 
doing only that which is loving, 
joyous, and wise. 


+ 


Dear Barbara Benson: Both my 
parents are working and my two 
sisters have the housework to do. 
At first, I didn’t want to help. But 
when I thought of the Booster Club 
and all that it stands for, I decided 
that I should help. 

Each time I had a chore to do, I 
pinned on my Booster Club pin. I 
found that the work I had to do 
did not seem quite so hard as I 


had thought it .would be. In fact, 
doing the work made me feel vey 
happy.—David (Canada). 

Thank you, David, for your 
letter. It helps us remember 
that serving with gladness 
makes everyone happy—includ- 
ing ourselves! 


Dear Barbara: When I was small, 
I often made unkind remarks to 
others. Now I know that if some 
body did that to me, I would not 
like it. I find it is very important 
to think twice before I speak. This 
is my favorite part of the pledge: 
I will try to think only good 
thoughts at all times toward all 
people. I will try to let my words 
and actions express these good 
thoughts.— Annie Belle. 

Thank you, Annie Belle, for 
telling us the part of the Boost- 
er Club pledge that you like 
best. You are a happy Booster 
because in all you do, in all you 
say, in all your work, in all your 
play, you take the way that is 


right. 


Dear Barbara: The other nigh 
I was lying in bed, when I decided 
I wanted to read a story. I weat 
glasses when I read. I asked my 
mother, who was resting, to get 
them for me, even though my 
glasses were close by. But suddenly 
I remembered what you had said 
about being considerate of other 
people, and I jumped out of bed 
and got them for myself !—Barbara. 

We are proud of you, Bar- 
bara. You used the Golden 


Rule of doing unto others as 
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you would have others do unto 
you. And you remembered to do 
it in time to save your mother 
from getting up! 


Dear Barbara Benson: Please, 
would you send me an application 
blank to join the Good Words 
Booster Club? Each month I read 
the letters of other members of 
this great, almost universal club. 
Isn't it surprising how close we 
feel to God if we say just one little 
prayer of thanks?—Avril (Chan- 
nel Islands). 

We are happy, Avril, for you 
to join our merry band of 
Boosters. Prayer is the path- 
way to God, the best and surest 
way to reach Him. We can 
just talk naturally to God as we 
would to any other friend. And 
we do, indeed, feel happy and 
close to Him as we lovingly 
say, “Thank You, God, for 
everything.” 


Dear Barbara: When 1 had my 
first music examination, I was very 
nervous and felt afraid. But I 
prayed to God to take away all 
nervousness from me. When I sat at 
the grand piano, I felt all my fears 
just disappear—Sonja (British 
West Indies). 

When you let faith in God 
fill your thoughts, Sonja, fear 
went away just like the dark- 
ness does when we turn on the 
light. You felt sure that God 
would help you, and He did, 
for God is our help in every 
need, always and always. 


+ 


Dear Barbara: 1 read the Magic 
Pillow Verse which said, “A lov- 
ing, loyal friend I'll be to anyone 
in need of me.” I thought about it 
a long time and I intend to do what 
it says.—Betty. 

’ We know you will be happy, 
Betty, in your adventure in be- 


ing friendly. God will help you 


to think only good thoughts at 
all times toward all people, 
and to let your words and ac- 
tions express these good 
thoughts. 


+ 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 am very 
glad I joined this club. I try to 
speak happy words only. I would 
like some help in my schoolwork, 
especially in arithmetic, writing, 
and reading. I shall appreciate your 
helping me.—Billy. 

I am happy, Billy, to give 
your request for prayer to Silent 
Unity, our prayer department. 
We shall be praying with you, 
knowing that God-Mind in you 
is helping you to learn quickly 
and easily and to remember 
perfectly all that you need to 
know. Each day at school will 
be a happy adventure in dis- 
covering new knowledge. 


bers. 


2. Members are to try to think and say and do only that which 
is loving, joyous, happy, truthful, kind, cheerful, encouraging, and 


helpful. 


3. Members are asked to write once a month to the secretary. She 
likes to know how they are keeping the pledge. 

4. Each member will try to obtain at least one new member 
each year. (Application blanks for new members to sign will be sent 


Rules of the Good Words Booster Club 


1. Boys and girls under fourteen years of age may become mem- 


Application Blank 


Date 


upon request. The pledge 
must be signed personally 
by the one joining.) 


I believe that my words help make me and other persons happy 

or unhappy. I also believe that it is easier for others to speak good words 

- when I speak good words. Therefore, I want to become a member of the | stake ‘gta 
Good Words Booster Club so that I may help others as well as myself {| CS D fS SChOOlWORK OF 


aie to help him and to give his 


5. If a member wishes 
prayers for health, for suc- 


in making friends, or for 
help with any other prob- 
lem, he may write to the 
secretary. She will be glad 


name to Silent Unity for 


to get 

my to be happy. 

.ddenly I will try to think and say and do only that which is loving, joyous, 

id said happy, truthful, kind, cheerful, encouraging, and helpful. I will try to | 
* other keep the rules of the club. 

of bed 

ar bara. Name Age 

, Bat- Street Route Box 

solden City or town Zone No. ........ a 
ers as This blank must be signed personally by the one joining. 


prayers. 
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By Charlotte Jane Hill (9 years) 
Manchester, Conn. 


Summer is over, 

Gone is the clover. 

I like to go to school, 

But there isn’t any pool. 

There isn’t any seesaw or swing. 
Playground is closed until spring. 
Now we can slide. 

Oh, how I love to glide 

On silver skates across the ice! 
My! but it’s nice. 


Trixy and Her Pups 
By Linda Olson (7 years) 
Valley Springs, S. Dak. 


Trixy and her pups have lots of 
fun; 

They play and have a good time. 

They batk and scamper and oh! 
how they run! 

I'm glad this mother and her babies 
are mine. 


Bedtime 
By Janet Michels (6 years) 
Mariposa, Calif. 
B32fore I go to bed at night, 
I scrub myself until I’m white; 
Then I tuck myself in bed 
And - the quilt up to my 


head. 


The Moon 


By Leota Thoman (9 years) 
Independence, Mo. 


O moon, O moon up in the sky, 
You are so very, very high. 
At night I watch you from my bed 
And look upon your shining head, 
And then at last I fall aslee 
And hope that you your watch will 


keep. 
32 January 


Your Year 
By Geraldine Cummins 
(11 years) 

New York, N.Y. 


_ The old yee has ended, the new 


one begun; 

It’s up to you to make it fun. 

Be cheerful, kind, friendly, and 
true, 

And other people will be so to you. 


Grumpy, unfriendly people and 
such 

Certainly aren’t liked very much. 

You don’t want your friends to be 
unkind to you, 

So remember that and think of 
them, too. 


Whatever you want this year to be, 
You make it that way yourself, you 


see. 
+ 
Johnny 
By John Paul Bresnahan (5 years) 
Silver Spring, Md. 


Johnny was walking 
Down the street. 
He met a car, 
And it went “Beep.” 


+ 


Tippy 


By Susan Dobson (10 years) 
Plainfield, N.J. 


Tippy was a little dog 
Who knew so many tricks; 
One day he sat up on a log 


And said, “I’m Tippy Tips.” 


Tippy was a funny dog 
And he knew it, too. 
One day Tippy ran away 
From his mistress Sue. 


One day Tippy came back home 
And very tired was he. 

Then he came up to the door 
And said: “Hello! It’s me.” 


The Canary 
By Nancy Sachs (10 years) 


Seymour, Wis. By Jol 
We have a canary, 
I give him his feed. a 
He'll take his bath Pca 
And eat all that he'll need, 9% 
ne 
We give him his song food 
That makes him sing; er) 
He'll eat his song food, It kee 
And his voice will ring. Wh 
He sharpens his bill : 
On his cuttlebone, at tin 
The outside is like rm 
A white stone. re 
ti 
+ Eleph 
Our Back Yard So 1 
By Anne Galloway (8 years) §! ty 
Austin, Tex. The 
The trees in our back yard And r 
Are like a big green tent. I've 
They cover all the ground, I thin 
Where happy hours are spent. Anc 
Way up in the treeto 
The squirrels and birds do live 
They come right down 
When I have crumbs and nuts to By | 
give. 
God made the trees and squirrel § When 
and birds 0 
And also God made me. My t 
Come some day to our back yard, n 
And all this you shall see. As ‘) 
Our’ e 
Little Baby in Her Crib 
By Linda Bennett (6 years) c 
Salisbury, Md. As we 
Little baby in her crib, Oh 
Sucks her bottle, spills milk on het q 
bib; 
She’s too young’ to tell a fib, And f 


Cute little baby in the crib. 


A}, 
B 
& Let’ 


it. 


The New Year 
By Louise Anne Higgins 
(11 years) 
Bloomfield, N.J. 


The new year’s in, the old one’s 
out; 
Everyone gather round and shout. 
Nineteen fifty-three is here; 
Let’s start it off with a great-big 
cheer. 
+ 


Daydreaming 


By John David Holmes (8 years) 
Troy, N.Y. 


In daydreams anything can happen; 
Even kittens fly— 

Soaring over rivers 
And through the clouds so high. 


Daydreaming’s always lots of fun; 
All people like it, too. 
It keeps me very happy 
When I dream about the zoo. 
At times I see the monkeys 
Jumping through the air, 
Playing, hopping, skipping, 
Eating bananas everywhere. 


Elephants run down the street, 
So very swift and fast; 

I try to stop them, but. I can’t— 
They seem to go right past. 


And now my verse has ended. 
I've dreamed enough today. 

I think I'll help my mommy 
And then go out to play. 


My Friend 
By Janet Adamson (11 years) 
Des Moines, Iowa 


When I think of you as a friend 
of mine, 

My thoughts go back, and my 
memories shine. . 

As we played in the swing under 
théoldelmtree; 

Our’ echos were, filled with laugh- 

.ter and glee. 

As we mixed ipud pies with tin 
cans and sticks; .. 

As we climbed Up the trees, escap- 
ing all nicks. 


ten, 


Oh,*what memories of those happy 
days! 

And those memories show that 
friendship pays. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for June, send it 
now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give name, 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under thir- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 

We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 

- Parents and Teachers: Please be 
sure that work sent in by boys 
or girls under your supervision is 
not copied. We check to the best 
of our ability but need your help 
to avoid publishing copied work. 
Whenever work is found to have 
been copied correction must be 
made on these pages. 


Slam! Bang! Crash! 


By H. Pauline Fenton (9 years) 
Shawano, Wis. 


This is a funny title for a story, 
but this story is a little funny. 

Whiz, the escalator, slid from the 
second floor of the Possible Store 
to the third floor. There were about 
a dozen passengers on the little 
escalator, and Whiz liked to go up 
and down carrying people back and 
forth. 

The people liked Whiz, too. 
They said, “He is such a nice little 
escalator.” 

But soon Whiz got tired of going 
up and down at one slow pace. 
There was nothing exciting about 
it. At the factory there was always 
something happening. But here 
there was nothing. So Whiz de- 
cided to do something about it. 

The next day he started out being 
nice, but around noon he started 
acting up. When a lot of fat peo- 


ple came with fruit, he started out 
riding jerkily. He would go and 
stop, go and stop until one of the 
passengers cried: “Oh, please make 
Whiz stop! My fruit is going all 
over the place!” Then Whiz 
stopped, but suddenly he started 
up the stairs so fast that some of 
the people who were riding on the 
escalator fell in a heap. Most of 
the people came out with a hat of 
fruit on their heads. And at the top 
of the stairs there was a mess—a 
real mess. 

Finally all the people got cleaned 
up, and the mess was cleaned up, 
too. After that Whiz liked going up 
and down and he never wanted 
anything. 


+ 


The Farmer’s Pig 


By Franny Nelson (10 years) 
Montpelier, Vt. 


Oh, once there was a pig 

Who always did the jig. 

One day the farmer came along 
And found the pig singing a song. 


“Oh my,” said the farmer, 
“What a wonderful thing! 

I could put him in the circus, 
And he could ‘dance in a ring. 


“The people would laugh and clap 
their hands; 

And then the pig would do hand- 
stands.” 

So that’s the poem of the wonder- 
ful pig 

Who always did the wonderful jig. 


Snowflakes 
By Elaine Rigdon (11 years) 
West Union, 


The snowflakes 
Come falling down 

Over the country, 
Village and town. 


They cover the fields 

And make them look grand; 
There is much beauty 

All over the land. 


They fall in the streets 
And pile up in a drift; 
We are real thankful 
For so pretty a gift. 
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If you are under 13 years of age you may submit your own original drawing of a doll aa 
its wardrobe. 
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PEN PALS 


This column gives our readers 
(under 13 years of age) an op- 
portunity to know one another 
better. Among the names 
printed here we hope you will 
find the pen pal you have been 
looking for. We especially in- 
vite our foreign readers to send 
in their names. 


Pete Norris (11), 911 Hooven 
Ave., Hamilton, Ohio; Gayle Ger- 
rad (9), 3307 N. 28th Pl., Phoe- 
nix, Ariz; Katherine King (10), 
Rte. 1, Vermontville Hwy., Ver- 
montville, Mich.; Ellen Farnell 
(12), 357 21 St. W., Prince Al- 
bert, Sask., Canada; Yvette Gervais 
(12), Rte. 1, Moosup, Conn.; 
Marietta Douglas (12), Rte. 3, 
Chillicothe, Mo.; Anne King (11), 
Box 468, Poulsbo, Wash.; Peggy 
Goodhand (11), Centreville, Md.; 
Janice Stinnette (11), Box 794, 
Bingham, Nebr.; Judith Hunter 
(11), 429 W. 7th, Sarasota, Fla.; 
Judy Jo Moore (11), 9356 Foster 
Ave., Fostoria, Mich.; Judy Atkin- 
son (13), 805 Randolph St., Wil- 
liamsburg, Va.; Larry Kellion (13), 
Rte. 2, Annville, Pa.; Mary Rose 
Balmaceda (11), 393 Luis Thayer 
Ojeda, Santiago, Chile, South 
America; True Vanna Metcalfe 
(13), Ahipara, Kaitaia, Northland, 
New Zealand; Kenneth Takaki 
(12), P.O. Box 247, Koolau, 
Kauai, Hawaii; Mabel Spicer (12), 
Box 247, Douglas, Wyo. 


Answers to Puzzles 


Magic with Words 
Seed, deed, dead, deaf, leaf. 


Three of the Same 
1. Cannon. 2. Cheese. 3. Terror. 
4. Breeze. 5. Bazaar. 6. Pepper. 7. 
Assist. 8. Canada. 9. Beetle. 10. 
Banana. 11. Bobbin. 12. Eleven. 13. 
Severe. 14. Freeze. 15. Alaska. 


Dog-Show Puzzle 
1, Boston terrier. 2. Scottish 
terrier. 3. Fox terrier. 4. Dach- 
shund. 5. Collie. 6. Cocker spaniel. 
7. Beagle. 8. Great Dane. 9. Saint 
Bernard. 10. German shepherd. 


What’s My Name? 
Night. 


e e 
Valentine urprise 


Eleven-year-old Ellen O'Connor caught her bath- 
robe around her and started down the cold hallway 
toward the kitchen. Then, at the east window, she 
stopped suddenly and uttered a little gasp of sur- 
prise. “Shirley!” she cried, turning back toward 
the room she had just come out of. ‘‘Get up, and 
look! There’s more snow outside than I’ve ever 
seen in all of my life. The fence posts are covered, 
and the cistern, and there’s no road at all!” 

“No road?” Shirley, who was ten, said sleepily. 
“Then—then—oh, Ellen, maybe we won't get to 
go to town this evening to buy our valentines!” 

As it turns out, the girls can’t go to town for 
valentines. And to make matters worse, they have 
just moved to the ranch on which they are living, 
and all their valentine materials are still stored in 
their Grandmother’s attic in town. Nevertheless, 
Shirley and Ellen manage to give valentines to 
Mother, Father, Baby Timmy, and even Uncle Ed 
who flies over their ranch in a mail plane. And 
Uncle Ed gets his without landing! 

How the girls accomplish all this makes a fas- 
cinating story that you can read in your \ebruary 
Wee Wisdom. Written by Myrtle Vorst Sheppard, 
the story is entitled “Valentine Surprise.” Don’t 
miss it. And by the way, if you need a ‘‘valentine 
surprise” for one of your special friends, how 
about sending Wee Wisdom? It will come to them 
each month for a whole year for only $2. 


WEE WISDOM 
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Ever since we announced the publication of You, our new magazine for teen-agers, 
we've received letters from “tween-agers’” saying that they, too, would like to have a sub- 
scription for You but that they can’t bear to part with Wee Wisdom so they've decided 
to subscribe for both! , 

We think that’s an especially good idea. There are lots of eleven and twelve-year-olds 
who are “advanced” enough to enjoy the teen-age stories and other features in You maga- 
zine. (And there are lots of teen-agers who enjoy the stories and features in Wee Wisdom 
and find it an aid when they “‘baby-sit’’ with younger brothers and sisters. ) 

Every month You magazine is filled with so many interesting stories, pictures, and 
special departments that you won't be able to put it down till you've read every word on 
every page! A regular monthly feature is “Teen Topics’’—discussions of current interest. 
Another is “Photo Feature’’—the presentation of inspirational ideas through photographs. 
Still another is ‘Let's Talk it Over’’—a column where help with your personal problems 
may be obtained from the Youth Counselor. There's also “Between the Lines” for Bible 
study, and a Tri-Crostic word puzzle for exercising your brain, and lots of other fine 
departments. 

So if you're already a teen-ager, then order your subscription to You right away by all 
means. But if you're a “tween-ager’’ don’t let that stop you—have both Wee Wisdom 
and You! 

You, $1 a year 
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